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THE recent announcement in a daily paper that two ad- 
ditional foreign companies were about to establish them- 
selves in this country, appears to have been one of those 
irresponsible rumors that have found such frequent circula- 
tion of late. Still it may be true, and that large and ex- 
pectant army of individuals who are constantly intriguing 
to become resident managers of foreign corporations are 
on the guz vive. We wish them all success, but greatly 
fear there are not enough foreign companies to go around. 





THE purchase of the old Post Office site by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is regarded as one of the best in- 
vestments made in real estate in this city in a long time. 
The price paid at the auction sale was $650,000, and there 
isno doubt but the company could get a million dollars 
for it if it desired to sell. But it is the intention of the 
managers to erect upon the site a solid, substantial build- 
ing to be used as offices for the company and by such ten- 
ants as may desire accommodations therein. It was a wise 
stroke of policy on the part of the officers in securing this 
very valuable property. 





A DECISION recently rendered in Cincinnati holds that 
unearned premiums and reinsurance funds are not debts in 
the legal acceptation of the term, and hence are liable to 
taxation in the State of Ohio. It appears that the County 
Auditor had attempted to recover back taxes for five 
years on this ground from a number of companies, and 
suit was brought to restrain him from collecting the tax so 
qssessed. The Court holds that the tax isa proper one to 
be levied, but that the Auditor was at fault in not having 
levied it in the years when reported by the companies. 
He is, therefore, enjoined from collecting the back taxes, 
but is permitted to assess and collect it for the current 
year. As three judges proclaim this to be the law of the 
State, we presume the companies doing business in Ohio 
will hereafter be compelled to pay taxes on unearned 
premiums and reinsurance funds, If there is anything left 





in the hands of the companies untaxed, measures will 
probably be taken at once to hunt it up and have it in- 
cluded in the assessments. 


CO-OPERATIVES generally die within five years from 
birth. The Order of Mutual Protection of St. Louis has 
fought its fight, has victimized its victims, and now passes 
out with the following apology for its departure, which 
might serve as a stereotyped obituary notice for any co- 
operative: “The increase in the rate of assessments has 
militated against our prosperity from the day of its 
passage. The suspensions have been so numerous by 
reason of this increase that many of our best lodges have 
dwindled down, until the few who wished to continue in 
the order became disheartened, and finally surrendered 
the charter of their lodge.” The longer the co-operative 
lives the greater must the rate of assessments be. 





THE New England Mill Mutuals are heavy sufferers by 
the destruction of the Flint mill at Fall River. The loss 
is estimated at $700,000, covered by insurance in the 
Mutuals. It is reported that they also carried profit insur- 
ance on the property to the amount of $30,000, and will 
have to pay upon this at the rate of $100 a day until the mill 
is re-established in working order. This loss will make a 
pretty heavy assessment on the Mutual members. Nearly 
all the mill property in New England is now insured in 
the Mutuals, the regular stock companies being able to 
secure but very little. A few more such losses asthe Flint 
mill may convince mill owners that it is cheaper in the long 
run to pay regular premiums, and get their insurance in 
those companies that accumulate reserves to meet their 
losses with. 





THE burning of the Park Theatre, Monday afternoon, a 
few hours before Mrs. Langtry, the English “ professional 
beauty” and actress, was to make her first appearance be- 
fore an American audience, was a most fortunate circum- 
stance, upon which the theatre-going public is to be con- 
gratulated. It was an old rattletrap concern that had been 
altered over so many times that its original builder would 
never have recognized it. It was an unfit place to assemble 
an audience in, and that it burned in the afternoon instead 
of at night is a matter for general rejoicing. The flames 
spread with such rapidity that inevitably there would have 
been a great loss of life had there been an audience within 
its walls. It is claimed that this theatre was splendidly 
equipped with the means for fire extinction, but, as usual, 
when these means were required to be put in service there 
were no men present tohandle them. Yet, we presume, a 
liberal deduction had been made in the rate of insurance 
because of this unavailable fire apparatus. This is another 
illustration of the fact that fire apparatus located within 
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the building to be protected is simply a snare to catch in- 
surance gudgeons. The sooner companies stop the prac- 
tice of reducing rates, because of such appliances, the better 
it will be for them. The loss by the fire is estimated at 
$190,000, which is probably about $100,000 more than the 
actual loss. Mr. Abbey, the lessee, claims a loss of $100,- 
000 in scenery, fixtures, etc., his insurance being $10,500. 
Probably his actual loss will be settled for less than the 
face of the insurance. It issuch an easy matter for daily 
papers to exaggerate in cases of this kind that we are 
never surprised at their estimates. From every point of 
view the burning of the Park Theatre was a good thing for 
the community. Ifa dozen or so more deathtrap theatres 
will follow its most commendable example and burn in the 
daytime. and without. loss of life, it will undoubtedly se- 
cure the erection of new places of amusement in which a 
person may feel that he has some chance for his life in case 
of fire or panic occurring. 





OuR sprightly Denver correspondent calls attention to 
the lack of harmony existing between the managers of 
Eastern companies and those of the Pacific coast in the 
conduct of the business in the Rocky Mountain States. 
He attributes the blame to the Eastern managers, who are 
unwilling to meet their Western brethren upon any reason- 
able platform, but, on the contrary, are striving to intro- 
duce those unbusinesslike practices that prevail in the 
East. Trouble of a serious nature is anticipated unless 
harmony is restored. Our correspondent also calls atten- 
tion to another Colorado wild-cat just organized. Doubt- 
less, the policies of this new concern will be peddled in the 
streets of New York in a very short time, and there are 
brokers who will not hesitate to recommend them to their 
clients. This new company will, of course, pay liberal 
commissions, and that is all that is required to stimulate 
underground insurance here and elsewhere. 





READERS of THE SPECTATOR who have kept watch of 
the insurance stock table printed in our columns will have 
observed a decided falling off in the price of shares. 
While there has been something of a shrinkage all along 
the line, the stock of even the best companies having fall- 
en off a few points of late, there has been such a noticeable 
depreciation in others as to portend disaster to come. 
The largest depreciation has occurred in the stock of weak 
companies, whose tenure of life is problematical. Shrewd 
operators in insurance stock, noting the tendency of the 
times, are not inclined to speculate excessively in the 
stock of companies whose recurring reports present a re- 
cord of increasing losses. It takes brains and business 
capacity to manage an insurance company successfully in 
these times, and stockholders are beginning to tire of 
maintaining company organizations for the sole purpose of 
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providing salaries for decrepit officers. The indication, 
are that there will be several retirements before m : 


months elapse. a 


THE New York fire department is to be increased b 
the addition of six engine and two hook and ladder com. 
panies, the Board of Apportionment having passed the 
estimates of the Commissioners to that effect. This new 
apparatus is intended to be utilized in the most dangerous 
part of the city as supplementary to that already in use 
so that these districts shall never be without apparatus 
when the regular companies are in attendance at fires, 
Another assistant chief of department, at a salary of $3500 
per annum, is also authorized. There has always been 
apprehension that two or three fires in different parts of 
the city might occur simultaneously, and, while the ap. 
paratus was employed at one, the second might imperil 
the safety of the city. A recent experience of this nature 
satisfied the Commissioners that the danger from this 
source was too imminent to be ignored, and hence their 
desire to duplicate engines in present districts. The pro. 
vision is a wise one. 





RECENTLY we met a widow lady who related an inter. 
esting instance of the value of a life insurance policy. Her 
husband had been a clerk ina dry goods house, receiving a 
modest salary, but sufficient to comfortably support his 
wife, himself and twochildren. He had a policy on his life for 
$5000, but when he died suddenly the policy could nowhere 
be found. Asa consequence, the young widow was forced 
to go out to work to maintain herself and children, two 
little girls of tender years. She resolved to learn the mil- 
linery trade, and after much trouble found a situation, 
where she earned three dollars a week. The comfortable 
home of her married life was given up fora cheaproomina 
tenement house, where she lived in abject poverty, devot- 
ing her days to her work and her evenings to educating 
her children. This continued for two years, during which 
time the utmost of her earnings had been five dollars a 
week. All hope of finding the missing policy had been 
abandoned, when one day an agent came to her and in- 
formed her that he had found it among some of his old 
papers ina desk little used in his office. An endorsement 
in his handwriting showed that the premium had been 
paid but a few days before the death of her husband, but 
how the policy came to be left with him he could not ex- 
plain, except upon the theory that the insured had laid it. 
down and forgotten it. In a very short time the widow 
was in possession of the $5000; with a part of it she 
bought a little home in the country, where her children 
could attend a good school, and with the remainder she 
started in the millinery business for herself. This was five 
years ago, and, as she had a good patronage, she to-day 
considers herself worth $20,000, and, what is more precious 
to her, has two well educated and intelligent girls. When 
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she discovered the loss of the policy, she made some effort 
to obtain the money without it, but friends told her the 
company wonld not pay unless the policy was produced, so 
she abandoned the idea and went to work to support her- 
self. “But for that life insurance policy,” she said, “1 
should still be working for five dollars a week and my girls 
would have been apprenticed to some trade as soon as they 
were old enough. I have «bundant occasion to be thank- 
ful for my dear husband's foresight and prudence.” Such in- 
stances, with which the history of life insurance is replete, 
tell the tale of want and suffering alleviated by a judicious 
investment in life insurance. 











STATE SUPERVISION AND INSURANCE 
OFFICIALS. 

HE recent gathering at Niagara Falls of the Insur- 
T ance Commissioners and Superintendents of several 
States, in annual convention, gave abundant opportunity 
for the officials present to point out the shortcomings of 
insurance companies, life, fire and marine, but we fail to 
find any discussion whatever of a topic that should have 
been, to them, one of paramount importance, viz.: “ What 
can we do to make State supervision and, consequently, 
our official services, of value to the public and the insur- 
ance interests of the country?” This association of State 
insurance officers has been in existence for a number of 
years—its recent convention being proclaimed as its thir- 
teenth annual gathering—yet we think it would be difficult 
for any one of its members to show wherein its delibera- 
tions have had any beneficial effect upon State supervision 
of insurance, upon insurance legislation, or upon the nu- 
merous evils incident to the practical workings of insurance. 
The members meet annually, engage in discussion as to 
what the companies ought do, but if any thought is given 
as to what the Commissioners and Superintendents ought 
to do, little evidence of it is to be found in their subse- 
quent actions on their return to their posts of duty. It is 
avery easy matter for an observer to find fault with the 
methods and practices in vogue among underwriters, but 
it is a far different matter to suggest a remedy that will be 
practicable and effectual. 

We have always supposed it to be a part of the duty of 
Commissioners and Superintendents of Insurance to warn 
the public against badly managed and untrustworthy com- 
panies. But when, we would like to ask, has the public 
been warned against any company that was trembling on 
the brink of insolvency, before it took the final leap into 
pecuniary oblivion, leaving many victims behind to mourn 
its departure? At the recent convention Mr. McCall, 
Deputy Superintendent of New York State, is reported to 
have said : 


It would appear impossible that the intelligent men in charge of the fire insurance 
companies, realizing the danger of the situation, as they must realize it, should, not- 
withstanding, fail to agree on measures necessary for their mutual protection. Un- 
less prompt action is taken, a number of the companies must retire from business 
and indifference to this threatened result will confirm what is already a popular 
opinion, that the officers are seeking income for salary purposes only. 





If the New York department recognizes that the present 
situation in fire insurance is dangerous, and that some 
companies are so weak and untrustworthy that they are 
likely to succumb under the adverse conditions, certainly 
the public, that is putting its trust in these companies, is 
entitled to be warned specifically of the impending danger 
before the crash comes. If there are companies whose 
usefulness has passed away, but whose existence is pro- 
longed that a few officers may appropriate in salaries the 
premiums received from the unwary, certainly it is the 
duty of the Superintendent of Insurance to furnish the 
public with the names of these companies, that they may 
be avoided by all persons who are seeking to secure in- 
demnity against loss by fire. Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents of Insurance are employed by the people for the 
very purpgse of preventing frauds in insurance, but if they 
tolerate weak, failing or reckless companies, they are false 
to their trusts. It is because they do just this very thing 
that State supervision of insurance fails of its purpose, and 
is fast becoming a by-word among those familiar with the 
business. Had Mr. McCall chosen to do so, he could, 
we believe, have named a dozen State companies, subject 
to the rules and regulations of the department of which he 
is virtually the head, that he knows to be unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence, because of their weak financial condition 
and reckless practices. Yet the life of these same compa- 
nies is prolonged year after year, “‘ seeking income for salary 
purposes only,” through the sanction of the Insurance De- 
partment, that, by not closing them up, gives them a quasi 
endorsement. It is generally believed that there are half 
a dozen or more companies in this city that could not sur- 
vive a crucial examination of their affairs, yet such exam- 
ination is not made, but, on the contrary, they are per- 
mitted to continue business unquestioned, and, to that 
extent, with the endorsement of the State Department, 
This bolstering up of weak and untrustworthy companies 
by the officials selected and paid to guard the public against 
just such concerns, is one of the worst features of State 
supervision, and one that serves to more than counter- 
balance what little good may be done by it in other direc- 
tions. 

Speaking of life insurance, Mr. McCall referred to the 
reports of 115 co-operative companies, but 35 of which had 
over 1000 certificates or policies each in force, four associa. 
tions having issued more than one-half of the whole num- 
ber. He said: 


It is evident that while the worthy, benevolent and charitable organizations show 
good work well performed, yet these operatives are, to a certain extent, hampered 
by the worthless incorporations that have neither benevolence nor charity and are 
only cumbering the ground. Speedy action must be taken to make the proper dis- 
tinction between these organizations, so that the people may understand which of 
these are what they purport to be. 


We would like to know whose duty it is to “ make the 
proper distinction” between legitimate charitable organi- 
zations and the speculative “co-duperative” frauds that are 
being constantly brought forward, if not the paid officials 
of the State Insurance Department? These officials know 
better than anyone else the extent to which the public is 
being swindled by these concerns, and they also know the 
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swindlers, yet what have they done to warn the public 
against them? In Pennsylvania “graveyard” insurance 
held high carnival for three or four years, and it was not 
until it was on the wane, and the companies themselves 
wanted to be dissolved, that action was taken against them. 
The legal remedy finally appealed to, and that successfully 
terminated the career of these swindling concerns, was 
quite as available three years before as it was after the 
swindlers had reaped their harvest. Where was State 
supervision all this time, and where was the protection the 
public was receiving from its paid servants? In New York 
city, and elsewhere in the State, there are to-day many of 
these fraudulent co-operative concerns, whose managers 
and whose methods are fully known to the insurance 
officials of the State, yet they are not only unchecked in 
their operations, but, as silence gives consent, have the 
endorsement of the department to all intents and pur- 
poses. We are aware that the laws of this State are not 
as well defined as they should be to prevent swindling in- 
surance schemes of this character, but we maintain that the 
laws are, nevertheless, sufficient to prevent fraud and decep- 
tion being practiced in the name of insurance, and that it 
is the duty of the Superintendent to invoke the aid of the 
law to suppress these concerns, whose operations must be 
well known to him. 

In the address of the President of the Association, Julius 
L. Clarke, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, atten- 
tion was called to various abuses inlife insurance. Among 
other things he said: 


With all the mismanagement, corruption and incompetency which have been 
charged against life insurance, it yet remains to be said that some of its own worst 
enemies are they of its own household. ‘The unworthy resorts of competition, the 
misrepresentation of each other’s methods and management and the equally ques- 
tionable practices which a few, a very few, I am glad to say, seem so ready to sanc- 
tion, not only reflect discredit upon such companies themselves but engender dis- 
satisfaction among each other's policyholders and inflict incalculable injury upon 


* their own and upon the business of all others. 


If Commissioner Clarke has personal knowledge of 
“‘ questionable practices” indulged in by any of the com- 
panies, why does he not put an endto them? Surely, the 
laws of his State are sufficient to enable him to insist that 
any practices that are irregular, or that jeopard the rights 
of policyholders, shall be abandoned. The least he could 
do would be to warnthe public, whose interest he is sworn 
to protect, against trusting any company whose practices 
are questionable, and, by this means, compel the offending 
companies to reform their practices. But we infer from 
his remarks that, notwithstanding their “ questionable 
practices,” the companies referred to by him are still doing 
business in his State, and receive from him an annual 
endorsement. 
We have no intention here of reflecting upon Messrs. 
Clarke and McCall; they are probably, doing their duty 
as they understand it. As for Mr. McCall, his superior, 
Superintendent Fairman, is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the New York Department. But while these 
officials in convention assembled find it an easy matter 
to criticise the management of the insurance companies, 
would it not be quite as well to consider the question we 
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have propounded above, viz.: “ What can we do to Make 
State supervision and, consequently, our official Services 
of value to the public and the insurance interests of the 
country?” Ifthey will combine to enforce the laws against 
swindling assessment life associations, and to weed out 
companies, of whatever kind, that are financially weak and 
reckless in their practices, they will be doing something in 
the interest of that public whose servants they are, and 
furnish some reasonable excuse for the continuance of 
State supervision of insurance. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THERE is an intimation that a small Broadway office, noted for its local 
rather than its agency equipment, is about to follow the example of the 
Manhattan. It is so fashionable to deny the intention to re-insure until 
the fact is accomplished, that we do not mention the company’s name, but 
in local circles, the re-insurance as intimated is regarded as one of the 
early certainties. The words in which the denials of such intentions are 
couched are often prevarications bordering on absolute untruthfulness, and 
now that another name is being bandied around as a candidate for liqui- 
dation, we presume it would meet with an almost unequivocal denial if 
the officers of the company were questioned on the subject. 
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THAT was a singular misstatement or blunder in the columns of The 
Daily Times a few days ago relative to the arrival of Harold Engel. 
bach of the National of Ireland in the ‘‘ Gallia.” The story had no founda- 
tion in fact, but it has since leaked out that Mr. Engelbach contemplates 
another visit to this country very shertly, and because some of his imme- 
diate friends boarded the ‘‘ Gallia” at Quarantine, it was thought the 
National’s manager must be aboard. The story has created considerable 
amusement, and will no doubt afford Mr. Engelbach a hearty laugh when 
he learns of it. 


WE heard a prominent broker say a few days ago that nowadays it is 
harder to place a risk after the order is in hand than to get the order itself. 
This is an involuntary tribute to the increasing caution and conservatism 
of the companies. If they are not so eager and anxious to accept offers as 
formerly, it argues that they are not so open to the wiles and arts of the 
brokers as they were a few years ago. The fact of the matter is that there 
is a strong disposition on the part of the companies to advance rates on 
almost every offering, and it is this difficulty which the brokers are con- 
stantly encountering. - The competition among brokers leads them to 
underbid one another in many cases. Then when they begin to test the 
companies they are baulked by the demand fora rise. The same remark 
applies to renewals on specials. The demand for an increase is well nigh 
general and the brokers are thwarted in their attempts to continue large 
lines at eld rates. In addition to these drawbacks, the reduction in lines 
interferes with renewals, and the discontent among brokers is easily ac- 
counted for. 
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THE out-of-town business at less than local tariff rates is almost ended 
in this city. It is quite ended, so far as the companies are advised as 
to what the tariff rates are. The National Board and United Fire Under- 
writers are spending considerable money in telegrams and in using other 
sources of information to ascertain the precise tariff rates on particular risks 
for the information of the companies. It is not surprising that the brokers 
who used to thrive in placing out-of-town risks as a specialty are com- 
plaining of dull times. When the local tariff rates are paid by the owners 
of property, the vocation of the broker is gone. 
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THE story that the Manufacturers of Boston intends to retire and fe 
insure has obtained wide circulation, and has caused quite a sensation 
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among the brokers in this city. The patrol returns of several years show 
that this company has been a popular favorite with the brokers, and the 
tion is found in big commissions. No wonder the brokers are 


Jana 
ae The report is said to have no foundation in fact and has been 
denied by the officers of the company. Nevertheless, it is repeated per- 
sistently. 
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One of the inconsistencies of the day isthat brewery and malt house 
risks in Newark, N. J., are being placed in this city, subject to twenty- 
five per cent commissions (according to the style of the company) while 
the same or even better risks cannot be covered in this city under the 
rules of the Tariff Association at less than one percent, subject to only ten 
per cent commission. The way out of it is for the Newark companies and 
agents to make a minimum the same as that of New York, 


ANOTHER chance for minimum rates is presented in the lines offered in 
this city and Brooklyn on retail dry goods at less than sixty and seventy 
cents. The companies are well aware that these risks are fairly worth 
seventy-five cents, and should have the courage of their convictions to de- 
mand that price as the lowest. There are many of the Sixth avenue con- 
cerns which pay ninety and a dollar, and even a dollar and a quarter, but 
there are others on Grand street and the East side insured at fifty cents. 
In Brooklyn the Fulton street stores pay from seventy-five to one per 
cent, but the big stock of Journay & Burnham pays only fifty cents in 
the choicest companies. There are a few worth far more than the latter 
which pay still less. The necessity of a minimum rating of at least 
seventy-five cents is so apparent that the companies will do well to act 
upon it. 
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‘How men’s fears do warp their judgment and boldness? A mercantile 
firm had some goods on the steamer ‘‘ Denmark” from London, on her 
last voyage, and when the ship was three days overdue, bethought of in- 
surance. They had for years taken their own risks on their few shipments 
by European steam packets, and so far with success. But with the ‘‘ Den- 
mark” three days overdue, their fears began to work, and one of them 
hastened down-town to file an application for cargo insurance. It was 
promptly accepted by the company, and when the next morning the mer- 
chant read of the safe arrival of the ‘‘ Denmark,” he felt as though the insur- 
ance company had the best of it. Certainly they had, for at the time the 
merchant applied for the risk the telegraph had reported to the marine 
underwriters that the steamer had been sighted off Fire Ireland. There 
is where the laugh came in. 
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THE secretary of acity company a few days ago signed a binder for $5000 
onarisk, and had the policy made out for that sum, but the president 
refused to sign it. The secretary insisted, and the president refused. 
The company lost the risk, and peace and harmony was interrupted. All 
was quiet when last heard from, but we should think such an occurrence 
not particularly calculated to produce a continuance of it. 

2 % 

Ir has been stated recently that some of the numerous out-of-town com- 
panies, which insured the Hardman, Dowling & Peck piano factory, have 
declined to pay their loss on the ground that they took the risk under false 
representations, , 

* 3 2 

By a typographical error last week the point was entirely missed in a 
paragraph referring to an ingenious form to evade the Board restriction 
upon the use of stoves and hot irons for pressing. The proposed form 
tread, “ privilege to use steam and gas stoves for heating purposes.” The 
privilege as it reads is a clear evasion. 
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The wiseacres of the local Tariff Association are convinced that the 
policy of going slow and sure in extending the operations of the tariff 
and ten per cent rule is the true one, and much safer than a rapid expan- 
Sion of the scheme. Thus far the degree of success is encouraging, and 
the companies are undoubtedly getting a far better return for policies on 
tated risks than ever before. The best storage risks at forty cents, less 





ten per cent brokerage, now net the companies thirty-six cents. Last 
year the same risks were written at thirty-five cents, less twenty-five per 
cent brokerage, and netted the companies only twenty-six and a quarter 
cents. By feeling their way cautiously, the companies may ultimately 
embrace a large number of risks in the tariff, but an impulsive rush, it is 
claimed, will provoke oppostion and lead to meagre results. These views 
are evidently those of a majority of the members. 
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WE are informed that the city firemen are alarmed by the reported dis- 
covery that in case an electric light wire be severed by fire or accident and 
a stream of water from a nozzle be turned upon it, that an electric current 
will be created sufficient to kill the man holding the pipe, This is a 
scientific opinion which, we trust, may never be demonstrated by actual 


experiment. 
* * “« 


THERE is no doubt that the example of the Manhattan in re-insuring 
has had quite an important influence upon several of the smaller city com- 
panies, who are trying to run agency departments with insufficient ma- 
chinery or field force equal to a proper supervision of the work. 
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AN early effort is to be made in the Local Board to modify the restric- 
tive features now applied to several light manufacturing risks in the dry 
goods district, in default of which restrictions they are rated as special 
hazards. The rule is chiefly directed to driving out manufacturing from 
the dry goods district. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 
A Decision in Relation to a Tax on Insurance Unearned Premiums—Held, that 


they do not Constitute Indebtedness, but are Liable to Taxation—More Co-opera- 
teves Chartered in Ohio—Some Local News. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE test cases of the Amazon Insurance Company vs. W. S. Capeller, 
County Auditor, and the Enterprise Insurance Company vs. same de- 
fendant, have been recently decided here by Judge Harmon, Judges Force 
and Worthington concurring. 

The suits are two of no less than twenty-one brought to enjoin the 
County Auditor from placing upon the tax duplicates for five years past 
‘*unearned premiums, re-insurance funds, and amounts to be retained in 
case of cancellation of policies,” on the grounds that the funds men- 
tioned were exempt under the laws of Ohio. Temporary restraining or- 
ders had been granted in all of the cases, and the petitions asked that 
upon final hearing, the injunction should be made perpetual. The 
County Auditor demurred to the petitions, and asked that.the restraining 
order be dissolved, so that the cases came up upon the demurrers, 

The Court held that the deductions were not such as the plaintiffs were 
authorized to make, since they were not debts in the legal acceptation of 
the term. The judge cited numerous authorities and reviewed the tax 
laws of Ohio at great length. He demonstrated conclusively that the 
deductions made by the plaintiffs were not debts such as are provided for 
by the statute, and held that they were properly subject to taxation. The 
authority of the Auditor was however questioned. He further said that 
the record showed that the returns had been made directly to the Auditor 
upon blanks furnished by him. The deductions were openly made upon 
the face of the returns. The Auditor placed upon the duplicate each year 
only the sum so found, and the plaintiffs were duly assessed and have 
paid taxes thereon, except for the current year. The Court therefore held 
that these were not false returns authorizing the auditor to proceed under 
the statute. ‘The Auditor committed an error of lawin not ignoring the 
deductions, and placing upon the duplicate the amount of credits re- 
turned without regard to them, and his power to now correct such error 
must be sought elsewhere than in the sections relating to false returns,” 
The Court found that as to the sums which the Auditor is about to place 
upon the duplicate on account of former years, the plaintiffs are entitled 
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to the injunction prayed for, but that as to the increase he is about to 
make for the present year, he is not only exercising a power conferred, 
but discharging a duty enjoined, by law. 

Among the late incorporations of Ohio co-operatives may be men- 
tioned those of the Niles Lodge Knights of Pythias, No. 138, of Niles, 
O., and the Bricklayers Benevolent Association No. 7, of Akron, O. 

The conductors and drivers on some of the Cincinnati lines of street 
cars have been contemplating the organization of a Street Car Conduc- 
tors and Drivers Mutual Aid Association, The membership is to be 
limited to one hundred. The plans thus far projected are that each 
member will receive while sick the sum of ten dollars per week, each 
member to be assessed at the rate of ten cents per week. In case of the 
death of a member one hundred dollars will be paid the widow or family 
of the deceased, this amount being collected by an assessment of one 
dollar per member. 

At a meeting of the Fire Commissioners held a few days since, the 
Chief announced that the department has purchased 2000 feet of gum 
and 400 feet of cotton hose. This, with what has been hitherto purchased, 
will make about 6000 feet of new hose now in use. RIADA. 

CINCINNATI, October 27, 1882. 





DENVER. 


More Apparatus Needed in the Fire Department—A New Company—Trouble in Mon- 
tana—Immediate Action of Eastern and Pacific Managers Required to Avoid 
Further Trouble—The Propertyowners' Cry of High Rates—The Only Non- 
Board Agency—Committee at Work Drafting Insurance Bill—The Orient of 
Hartford in New Hands—Our Manager Hard at Work—The Durango Fire— 
The New Grant Smelter. 


[FRoM OuR OWN. CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Our Fire Department, although good as far as it goes, is not what it 
should be. Only one engine to bring in use is not enough; at least two 
more should be secured and ready for an emergency. Should an alarm 
come in from opposite parts of the city at present within fifteen minutes of 
each other, one part would have to take care of itself. Then, tco, at least 
three thousand feet of new hose should be purchased. It would bea sorry 
time for underwriters if such buildings as the Tabor Block, Tabor Opera 
House, Cheeseman Block, Daniels & Fisher, and buildings of that class; 
should catch fire. The present facilities are inadequate to handle these 
high buildings, and not until one of them does go will we probably have 
more apparatus. 

Since my last another wild-cat company has been born. This time it is 
the Queen City Fire Insurance Company of Denver; capitai—to get— 
$200,000. Principal office on the curb. The prime movers are S. E. 
Smith, A. T. Woodward and George C. Glass. From the names of the 
incorporators it would seem as though another dose of the Colorado Fire 
was on the carpet. We now have three ‘‘ dandy” locals, any one of which 
is so wild in its nature that a “ bucking” broncho is nowhere in compari- 
son. But this climate is productive. Just irrigate some of these places 
out here and there is no telling what will spring up. 

There is trouble in Montana. Why? Simply because two or three 
companies under Eastern management concluded they knew better what 
rates should be obtained up there than managers in San Francisco, who 
first established a tariff. It is to be regretted that some arrangement can- 
not be made by which united action of the Atlantic and Pacific managers 
can be brought about. Montana is the most expensive Territory in the 
Rocky Mountains to do business in, and to commencea war on rates there 
is simply carrying it into Egypt. The Territory covers as much ground 
as the Middle States and New England combined, with only a few towns 
Scattered here and there and long distances apart. What business is to 
be obtained can just as well be secured at good rates as the ones now in 
vogue. There seems to be a disposition on the part of some managers to 
show their littleness by commencing a war on rates whenever a chance 
is given them in territory not included in the Union district. The fire 
underwriters of the Pacific coast have extended their hands, saying, 
“Come, you gentlemen of the East, meet us half way and we will do all 
in our power to correct the evil.” What is the result? Nothing. When 
the East is willing to meet the West, they will not find the West backward 
in coming forward. I can say with pleasure that there has been less 
cause to complain of San Francisco managers in our local board system 
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throughout Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico than from an 
source. Come, you gentlemen of the East, make an effort to me 
brethren of the Pacific and you will soon have the breach closed, 

It is almost ludicrous to hear some of our propertyowners talk about the 
exorbitant rates charged in Denver. During the last four years Denver 
has grown from a town of about 30,000 inhabitants to one of 60,000 
Hundreds of fine buildings have been erected and a great many ina - 
fine. The rents are calculated to bring in the owner no less than twenty 
per cent net, and are doing so, yet where a rate of one and one-half percent 
is asked on a three-story stone building, omnibus in occupancy, the owner 
thinks it terrible ; it is cutting his income down to almost nothing, ete, 
etc. Now, I know of no better place in the insurance field where good 
rates can be easier paid, or where they should be maintained than right 
here in Denver. Unless companies keep a stiff upper lip out here, they 
will soon be ‘‘in the hole” as bad as they are in St. Louis. 

The New Hampshire Sun-Watertown combination and Tradesmens are 
doing their ‘‘level best” to grab up all that slips away from the other 
agencies on account of raise in rates. It’s a kind of ‘‘ whoop her up, 
Eliza Jane” gait they are pursuing, and much has fallen in their avaricious 
maw that is good, and some that is liable to turn their stomachs, This js 
the only agency outside the Compact. 

The committee appointed some time since to draft an insurance law is 
hard at work, and soon as the Legislature convenes will present their bill 
for passage. We need it badly enough, heaven knows. At present the 
limp, halt, blind, spavined and ringboned are free to enter. 

The Orient of Hartford has withdrawn from Anthony Sweeney and put 
themselves undef the care of Chittenden, Porter and Halleck. By the 
way, this firm is picking up a goodly share of the business and stands a 
good show of increasing it steadily. 

Mr. McClure, our efficient manager, is busy *‘ from early morn till dewy 
eve” rating and re-rating. There is an immense amount of work tobe 
done in this respect, and some weeks will pass before it is completed, 
The new buildings alone are enough to keep one man ‘‘rustling.” Every- 
thing continues to move along smoothly, and in course cf time our man- 
ager’s efforts will show for themselves the persistent work he has done, 

The recent fire in Durango consumed an eight per cent row to the tune 
of about $20,000. So far as I can learn, the Lion of England was the only 
one caught ; a $1000 policy. 

The Grant Smelting Works are again in full blast. This establishment, 
after burning down in Leadville, concluded to rebuild where they would 
be more centrally located to the different mining sections, and decided 
upon Denver, the railroad facilities being more suitable to their wants 
than elsewhere. As yet, no insurance has been placed upon the works, 

DENVER, October 25. * QUARTZ. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Park Theatre Burned. 


ONE more theatre in New York has been given to the flames. On Mon- 
day evening Abbey’s Park Theatre, at the southeast corner of Broadway 
and Twenty-second street, was within the space of an hour reduced to a 
mass of smoking ruins. The renowned actress, Mrs. Langtry, was to 
have made her first appearance there before an American audience on 
that night, in the comedy, *‘ The Unequal Match.” The scene was set for 
the first act, when at 4.30 o’clock fire was discovered in a proscenium box. 
The employees tried to put the fire out themselves, but their fruitless efforts 
were another demonstration of the little value to be placed on private fire 
extinguishing facilities, handled by undrilled and inexperienced men. 
The statement is made that the fire extinguishers were tried, but long dis- 
use had rendered them unworkable. Others say the fire apparatus was 
not touched. An attempt was made to get at the stage hose, but the 
flames had gained great headway, and this could not be done. It was 
then, and not till then, that an effort was made to press the fire alarm 
knob which gave communication with the headquarters of the fire depart- 
ment. Though the breaking of the glass-casing about this instrument 
was all that was necessary in order to press the knob, this could not be 
done effectually under the excitement of the moment, and the building 
had to be abandoned before the firemen arrived. The first alarm was seat 
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from box 379, in front of the Fifth avenue hotel, by Christopher Klick, 
engineer of No. 1g engine, at 4.40 P.M. He saw that there had been a 
fatal delay, and sent out, at 4.43 P. M., a second and third alarm. This 
made the force of the fire department at the fire, engines 14, I, 16, 19, 26, 
5, 18, 3, 33> 37 and 21, and hook and ladder companies 7, 12, 3 and 5. At 
that time the flames had not made much progress toward the Broadway 
side, but were raging fiercely on the Twenty-second street side. At 5.20 
the firemen had the flames under control, but Abbey’s Park Theatre was 
then no more. Surrounding buildings were damaged to some extent. 
The total estimate of losses has been placed at fron $180,000 to $190,000. 
This includes $100,000 claimed by Mr. Abbey to be extent of his losses, 
but the amount is doubtless grossly exaggerated. Mr. Abbey’s insurance is 
$10,000. The old site will not be used for a new theatre. Two theatre em- 
ployees met their death in the fire and one was badly injured. 





Policyholders’ Indignation Meeting. 
A pIspATCH from Dallas, Texas, October 30, to The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, is as follows: 

“An indignation meeting of swindled policyholders of marriage asso- 
ciations was held here to-day. Professor Malone presided. He said he 
had been swindled out of $90, and was not disposed to submit to the loss, 
if there was law enough in Texas to punish cheating and swindling. 
Others present said they had been similarly treated. The meeting 
ddjourned without action until Wednescay. Meantime a line of action 
will be formulated. The plan most favored is to have warrants issued 
against the agents of the marriage associations for obtaining money under 
false pretences. The feeling on the subject is very bitter.” 





Combustible Architecture. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The American Architect points out the combustible 
features of a new, pretentious building now in course of construction. 
This is but a sample of thousands now standing in the principal cities of 
the country : 

Upon one of the principal streets of a certain city which need not be 
named a building is in process of construction apparently intended to be 
used for office purposes, as it is divided on each floor into small rooms, 
many of which are to be heated by steam radiators, and have no outlet for 
ventilation except the doors and windows. The placing of these steam- 
pipes has made excellent quarters for the nurseries of rats, but comfort- 
able quarters are elsewhere provided for this purpose, perhaps in a more 
complete way, as will presently be described. 

This building has a very solid stone front of excellent'design and a very 
heavy side wall of brick. Itis on a corner. Consideration has been 
given to the danger of fire, and every top floor is laid upon a thick bed 
of mortar. It would be probable that all the furniture of an office would 
be consumed without any danger of the fire passing downward through 
this floor, whatever it might do elsewhere. In solidity of wall and safety 
of floor, of its kind, the construction leaves nothing to be desired. The 
hollow spaces between the floor and the ceiling on each story would not 
be a matter of any great moment except for the passage of steam-pipes 
(not sufficiently guarded) and for other reasons now to be given. 

The inside walls of this building are plastered upon lath nailed to studding 
about 2" x 3", and the studding is set a little away from the walls and farther 
away from the chimneys. This makes the interior structure a separate 
combustible building of wood, presenting a wooden surface next to the 
wall which screens it, of sawed stuff showing the largest possible number 
of corners ready to catch fire. There is no cut-off and no break from cel- 
lar to attic in the space between this wooden building and the stone and 
brick screen by which it (this wooden building) is protected from water, 
and although the roof of the building is flat, the attic ceiling is hung 
Several feet away from it, making an admirable combustible space to 
which a fire may be carried from the cellar or from any floor, between the 
wooden building and the incombustible screen, and where it may do its 
utmost work of destruction well out of the reach of the Firemen. 

There are a few fireplaces in the building, and where they are the chim - 





ney is wider than throughout the rest of its course. Over each fireplace, 
therefore, on one side, and screened by vertical furring, is the best possi- 
ble warm wooden chamber for the nurseries of rats ; and as the building 
is not far from the wharf they will doubtless find their way to these warm 
and comfortable quarters as soon as the carpenters have left the premises. 
Quite recently the wharf rats took advantage of similar quarters which 
had been provided in a building not far from the one described herein, 
where they used the waste with which oily machinery had been wiped for 
their nests, and when this building burned the loss was about half a mil- 
lion dollars, with a narrow escape from serious loss of life. 

Being intended for offices, the building now under consideration will 
doubtless be finished in hard wood. This will require frequent cleaning 
and oiling ; and the incendiary rags which are commonly used for these 
purposes will be taken by the rats into their nurseries, and used-as they 
customarily are, to make their nests. All the conditions will then be 
present (as they are in most of what purport to be stone churches) for the 
incendiary rat or the treacherous steam-pipe to set the building on fire. 

Not long since one section of the building in part occupied by the un- 
dersigned was set on fire by a rat’s nest in a coal-hole under a stairway 
next to a room in which the finish had lately been oiled. It passed from, 
the second floor nearly to the roof behind the furrings on a party-wall, 
and was put out by the use of a chemical engine. 

An expenditure of one hundred dollars or less, at the present time, 
would remedy all the defects in this building. Cut-offs of brick or of 
mortar could be carried around each floor and around each chimney, by 
which the circulation of flame and of vermin would be wholly stopped ; 
and the fire might then be retarded in the room or upon the floor where it 
occurred, if it ever occurred; until the Firemen could put it out. 

This is now the state of the question: so far as the Firemen and the 
Fire Engineers are concerned, it is held to be their business only to put 
out a fire, not to prevent one by criticising construction ; and in some 
cases where they have gone beyond their function they have been rebuked 
for interference with what was none of their business. 

It is the business of the inspector of buildings to attempt to prevent 
fires so far as the present statute gives him authority. The present build- 
ing act of the city in question actually requires, in some of its provisions, 
unfit and dangerous methods, and totally neglects many of the principal 
causes of danger, like those described above. 

It is the function of the underwriter to bet on the chances of bad con- 
struction ; and the range of stakes or premiums under such bets or poli- 
cies having become unprofitable of late, a heavy rise in the rates is now 
being enforced as a matter of necessity. 

It might be the function of a citizen to designate this particular build- 
ing and to point out its faults; but in so doing it is alleged that he may 
render himself liable in damages both to the owner of the building and 
to the architect, inasmuch as the building is constructed within the limits 
of the law. 

Two questions arise: First, how can the present method of combusti- 
ble architecture be rendered a disgrace to the architect? Second, how 
shall loss by fire be made to fall upon the owner who neglects or is 
ignorant of the simple methods of assuring comparative safety ? 





Underground Insurance. 


Tue following correspondence explains itself : 
ALBANY, N. Y., October 20, 1882. 
Hon. LEsLiE W. RUSSELL, Attorney General, 

Sir :—I am personally requested by Mr. G. H. Munson, of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., to state my construction of Chapter 555 of the laws of 1875 in the 
following particular : 

The Adjuster of a company of another State not authorized to transac 
business in this State has settled a claim against the company, going 
through all the necessary routine at the place where the loss occurs» 
namely, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

The point is whether that part of Section 1 of the Act mentioned, read- 
ing as follows : ‘‘ Nor shall it be lawful for any agent or agents to act for 
‘*any company or companies referred to in this Section, directly or indi- 
“rectly in taking risks or transacting the business of fire or inland navi- 
‘* gation insurance in this State without procuring from the Superintend- 
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‘ent of the Insurance Department, a certificate of authority,” covers the 
adjustment of a loss. 
Will you be kind enough to reply at your earliest comvenience and thus 
oblige, Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES G,. FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


STATE oF NEw York, ) 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
ALBANY, October 27, 1882. \ 
Hon. CHARLES G, FAIRMAN : 
Superintendent of the In:urance Department. 

Str:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 20th of October, wherein my opinion is asked whether the provision 
in the 23d section of Chapter 466 of the Laws of 1853, as amended, “‘ Nor 
‘‘shall it be lawful for any agent or agents, to act for any company or 
‘*companies, referred to in this section, directly or indirectly, in taking 
“‘ risks or transacting the business of fire or inland navigation insurance 
‘in this State, without procuring from the Superintendent of Insurance 
“Department a certificate of authority,” etc., covers the adjustment of a 
loss. 

I am of the opinion that it does, to the extent that the act is designed 
as an evasion of the statutory prohibition, The object of the provision 
is to prevent foreign corporations from transacting business in this State, 
without first complying with the conditions imposed upon such com- 
panies doing business in this State; which conditions are imposed for 
the purpose of subjecting them to the same official supervision and scru- 
tiny, for the protection of the citizens of the State, as that to which, un- 
der our State policy, domestic corporations are subject. 

The adjustment of a loss is as mucha part of the business of insurance 
as the soliciting of insurances. Transactions of these two natures, in the 
ordinary routine of the insurance business, are the ones requiring 
most the intervention of an agent in this State. The effectiveness of the 
statutory penalty imposed for the violation of the provision above recited, 
is therefore greatly lessened, as an instrumentality for the prevention of 
the doing of this unlawful business, if the statute is not to be construed to 
cover the act of a representive of the company, present ‘in this State, and 
contracting for the company in the settlement of aloss. Such aconstruc- 
tion would remove the most serious obstacle to the evasion of the statute 
by companies which, from the peculiar character of the business done by 
them, are able to negotiate insurances without the assistance of an agent 
in this State. 

Construed by its necessary intent, the language of the statute admits 
of no other construction. It is broad enough to cover every act in the 
transaction of the business of fire and inland navigation insurance where 
the intervention of an agent is necessary, and the term ‘‘ agent” is defined 
by a clause in the same section to include, besides an acknowledged 
agent or surveyor, ‘‘any other person who shall in any manner aid in 
transacting the insurance business,” 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) LEsLIE W. RUSSELL, Atterney General. 





An English Fourteen-Story House. 


DuRING a recent stay in London, says the editor of La Nature, we had an 
opportunity of observing a building fourteen stories high. The building 
is an apartment house, which, counting the floors beneath the level of the 
street, and the attics, numbers fourteen stories. Besides these, there are 
two subcellars. This house is located in a new quarter near the West- 
minster Abbey. On approaching it, the beholder is filled with astonish- 
ment at the aspect of a so truly monumental mass, wuose total height is 
about one hundred and thirty feet. The number of windows in the struc 
ture, inclusive of those looking out upon the vast courts within, exceeds 
five hundred. The tenants of the house and their visitors reach its differ- 
ent stories by means of a hydraulic elevator, which takes about two min- 
utes to reach the thirteenth story. After reaching the latter a marvelous 
panorama may be observed if the weather is clear. But, as well known, 
fogs are frequent in London, and it often happens that the tenants of the 
upper floors are immersed in clouds, after the manner of aeronauts. 
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There is at Genoa an eleven-story house, and there have been in former 
times some constructed at Paris of seven and nine stories; and, in the 
United States, numerous experiments have been made with similar struc. 
tures, these becoming practicable with the use of elevators, 

The city of London has long had the reputation of having houses only 
of from'two to three stories; but the example here brought to Notice 
shows what can be done by English architects, who, it appears, are not 
restrained, as they would be at Paris, by administrative regulations, 





The Customs of a Company Made Binding. 
POLICYHOLDERS are known to upbraid the practice of some life insurance 
companies in declaring the policy contract void if the premium be offered 
for payment a day or two after it falls due. Buta recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court at Washington should make office rules in 
this respect more stringent than ever. The case was the Phcenix Mutual 
Life, plaintiff in error, vs. Caroline R. Doster, e¢a/. The assured was 
killed in a railroad accident, his annual premium having been several 
days over due. The premium was afterward tendered to the company, 
but was refused, the company refusing to pay the amount of the policy 
under the policy clause, providing that if payment of the premium be not 
made by the assured on the day when it falls due, the policy shall be for. 
feited and void. The beneficiaries of the assured maintained that the 
company in previous years had accepted the premium several days after 
it had fallen due, and that the company had neglected to send notice that 
the premium was due. The Court held: 

Any course of action on the part of an insurance company, which leads 
a person insured honestly to believe that by conforming thereto a forfeiture 
of his policy will not be incurred, followed by due conformity on his part, 
will and ought to estop the company from insisting upon the forfeiture, 
though it might be claimed under the express letter of the contract, 
The failure of the company to transmit to the assured the customary annual 
notice, if he had a right to expect such a notice, and if he was ready upon 
receipt of it to pay the premium, is also enough to defeat the operation of 
the forfeiture clause. The judgment of the court below that the company 
must pay the amount of the policy is affirmed. Opinion by Justice Harlan, 





Electric Lighting in Mills. 


Tue following are extracts from an address by C. J. H. Woodbury 
read October 25, before the New England Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: 

The value of electricity for lighting mills is based upon the character of 
the illumination desired, each mill heing, to some extent, a law unto 
itself. One of the first items of consideration is the influence of electric 
light upon the operative, considered as a machine to be kept in good con- 
dition, in order to obtain the best results. As the electric light does not 
require any air to support combustion, it does not injure the air in a mill. 
On the other hand, Dr. William A. Hammond states: ‘‘A gas burner 
consuming four cubic feet per hour produces more carbonic acid gas in a 
given time than is evolved from the respiration of eight adult human 
beings.” This is an important matter in night work, when the air be- 
comes so impure that it prevents the operatives from doing the amount of 
work which they could do if the air was pure. 

Gas lights increase the temperature excessively. In the basement story 
of a mill 400 by 65 feet, and 15 feet high, were 456 looms on heavy colored 
cotton goods. The room was lighted by 457 four-foot gas burners. When 
these were used it was stated that the temperature increased twenty-five 
degrees in an hour. Now the room is lighted by thirty-five electric lights, 
and the increase in temperature, if any, is not enough to be indicated by 
an ordinary thermometer. In two other mills, the rise in temperature, 
after lighting the gas, varied from eleven to thirteen degrees. The econ- 
omy of any light increases much more rapidly than the temperature. A 
large gas light furnishes more light for a given quantity of gas than a 
small one. 

Dr. Charles W. Siemens, in an address delivered before the British As- 
sociation in York, England, last August, stated that in a gas burner only 
one per cent of the calorific energy of combustion produced light ; while 
in the incandescent light it was three and seven-tenths per cent; and in 
the arc light it amounted to thirty-three per cent. Whether subsequent 
investigation may not modify these results is an open question, but the 
general statement that the electric light contains a much smaller propot- 
tion of the heat rays than gas will be unquestioned. — 

It is stated by W H. Pickering that the injurious effects of artificial 
light upon the eyesight are due to heat from lights, and not to the light 
itself. Another matter of value in electric lights is the ability to distin 
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i e light from the tips of the carbons is white, and the light 

- oy Se Lous is a bluish purple, so that the general tint of the 
ee out bluish white, which has a very white appearance. Where the 
od of shades of color is involved, electricity furnishes the only artificial 
nas which can be feasibly used ; and in such cases where the operation 
. certain department would otherwise be limited to the duration of 
“ light, the economy from the use of the electric light is, to a certain ex- 
an ¢ oportionate to extra profits accruing from this extension of the time 
eaer In other departments of manufacturing, the aid to the produc- 
ion of perfect work by this improved illumination is a source of addi- 
tional revenue, because the proportion of damaged goods usually made 
when the mill is badly lighted is thereby diminished. " : 

The cost of maintenance of a system of lighting bears little relation to 
its intrinsic worth. The item of cost of lighting isa small fraction of the 
whole operating expense, and what is desired is to light a mill so well 
that there will be no diff:rence in the character of day and night work, 
either in quantity or quality. Any expenditure beyond that is unwar- 
rantable. The question of the cost of lighting by electricity is subject to 
many legitimate variations, of which the question of power is most vari- 
able. Inasteam mill, where the dynamo is driven by the same engine 
that runs the mill, it should on!y be charged with its share of fuel, but not 
with any other expense of power, wherever it doesnot introduce any new 
expenditures in the way of plant, repairs, or labor in the engine room. 
It is difficult to make a comparison between various methods of illumina- 
tion, because a change of light is always made an excuse for more light. 
The majority of mills are lighted with gas made by the destructive dis- 
tillation of petroleum, and of about eighty candle power, which is gener- 
ally reduced to sixty candle power by mixing air with it, and burned 
through one-foot (nominal) burners, which consume about one and a 
quarter feet per hour. The annual cost of oil gas per burner is from sev- 
enty-five cents to one dollar. In all these estimates, interest at six per 
cent forms one item in cost. One large corporation, with exceptional 
privileges, makes its coal gas at an annual cost of sixty-nine cents per 
burner. Another corporation, inland, makes its coal gas at $1.25 per 
thousand cubic feet, at an annual cost of $1.79 per burner, each burner 
consuming 1,433 cubic feet annually. Of two large mills in the same 
city, manufacturing similar goods, the more modern one makes oil gas at 
an annual cost of seventy-nine cents per burner, while the older one buys 
coal gas at $2.65 per burner. Sometimes, when the gas-making appara- 
tus is not managed with skill, the goods are damaged from soot which 
settles on them. The longer time light is required, the average cost is 
lessened, because, with the addition of operating expenses, the interest 
on plant, being a fixed amount, becomes a smaller proportion of the 
whole cost. In electric lighting, the cost of plant is sv» much that interest 
is an important item, and when a mill is run nights, the relative cost of 
electric lighting is materially diminished. A white cotton mill, running 
sixty hours a week, generally uses light 300 to 350 hours a year; where 
they run sixty-six hours a week, lights are required 400 to 450 hours a 
year. A dark mill requires about twice the number of lights that is suffi- 
cient in a white mill. and uses light about 100 hours a year more than a 
white mill. An arc light, as generally used in mills, requires about one 
horse power. Mr. James Renfrew, Jr., at Adams, Mass., has found, by 
test, that the forty light Brush dynamos in his mills each require 36.6 
horse power. The lights were running in a satisfactory manner, but no 
photometric tests were made. The cust of arc lights in several steam 
mills running 400 hours per year is 6% cents per hour, of which 1% cents 
are for carbons, and five cents for attendance, coal, depreciation and inter- 
est. When a mill runs nights, the hourly cost is diminished. The ratio 
of substituting electric lights for gas is quite variable, being one arc light 
to from ten to twenty gas burners. In one mill —< by kerosene, the 
ratio was one arc lamp to eight kerosene lamps. In a colored mill, one 
arc light will light the looms on 700 to 1400 square feet of floor, but in a 
white mill the same light will be sufficient for looms on 1000 to 2000 
square feet of floor. The reflected light from white walls and ceilings 
adds very materially to the diffusiox. A card room 48 by 100 feet, con- 
taining sixty-four cards, was satisfactorily lighted by one arc light. The 
end of the room was extended about forty feet, and the light was not sat- 
isfactory toward that end of the room, because there was no end wall to 
serve as a reflector. 

It is convenient to compare the cost of electric lighting with the expense 
of gas in the same place, although it must be remembered that gas does 
not furnish as much or as good light, and is therefore not so valuable 
where quality of light is of importance. In a weave room, on very fine 
work, twenty-four arc lights replaced 292 six-foot burners, which consume 
(292 x 6) 1752 feet per hour, so one arc light represents the consumption of 
(1752-24) seventy-three feet of gas per hour. A careful estimate shows these 
arc lights to be costing 6% cents an hour, so this arc lighting system repre- 
sents gas at eighty-nine cents perthousand. A similar estimate in another 
mill gives the annual cost of gas $2188, and electricity at $1125, or equal to 
gas at ninety cents a thousand. The annual saving to that miil in light- 
ing expenses by the use of electricity makes a profit of $1603, which 
Tepresents six per cent. on $17,716, without making mention of any im- 
provement in work or production due to that light. In both of these 
establishments, the lights were used about 450 hours per year. Other 
estimates give the cost of arc lighting equal to gas at from sixty-five cents 
upward per thousand. In the case of incandescent lighting, the cost is 
more difficult to estimate, because they are run at all degrees of brilliancy, 
affecting both the power and the life of the lamp. 

Both the Edison and the Maxim lamps are guaranteed to average 600 
hours; yet in the New York Post Office the average record of the Maxim 





lamps is stated to be 1850 hours up to September first, and fifteen lamps 
had already burned 3456hours. The ferry boat Jersey City, belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, is lighted by the Maxim lights, and their rec- 
ord has been given to me as averaging 1645 hours, and the lamps still 
burning. The data for the above was taken with lamps in use, and does 
not represent their ultimate endurance. 

Mr. Timothy Merrick, of Holyoke, authorizes me to give the facts re- 
specting his experience with the Edison system in the Merrick Thread 
Company’s mill, No. 3. This mill runs all night five nights in the week 
for fifty-one weeks per year, using light 2869 hours per annum. It was 
lighted by ninety-five burners with city gas, costing $2.13 net, which 
amounted to $225 per month. Ninety-five Edison B burners (eight can- 
dle power) were substituted for the gas. In the first 1000 hours five 
lamp carbons had broken, and October 20 they had been in use 1278 
hours, and eleven had broken. Allowing that the lamps average six 
months’ use; the cost of lighting is made up as follows : 
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The results from these lamps are very satisfactory, and certainly in ex- 
cess of what would have been obtained if the lamps had been forced be- 
yond their normal capacity. 

The Holyoke Water Power Company furnish water power very cheaply; 
and the result may be interesting if we hold the Edison Company to their 
minimum guarantee ; and also charge the dynamo with four pounds of 
coal per hourly horse power. 
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Which is equal to gas at 65 cents per thousand. 

The mill is situated at the base of a high bank, and is Only eleven feet, 
six inches between floors, so it is very hot in summer, and Mr, Merrick 
informed me that it would have been impossible to run the mill nights 
during the extremely hot season last summer, if the help had been sub- 
jected to the heat and vitiated air from the burning gas. It must be kept 
in miad that an instance of a mill running day and night is an extreme 
one in favor of the electric lights ; but the data are given and the matter 
can be estimated to suit other times of eperation. If these electric plants 
were charged the proportionate cost of power, besides coal, the cost would 
be estimated greater than stated above. 

The experience of the insurance companies, in regard to electric light- 
ing, has constituted the subject a factor in underwriting. It is difficult to 
estimate the amount of hazard to which property is subjected by its use, be- 
cause the elements of danger are diminished by suitable precautions. The 
hazards attending the use of the electric light have been overestimated ; 
not innumbers or magnitude, but because too little account has been 
given to the preventable nature of such occurrences. If these precautions 
are disregarded, only good luck will avert disaster. It is sometimes 
assumed by those ignorant of the facts that electric lighting apparatus can- 
not seta fire. Electricity is no exception to other forms of energy. All 
power can be converted into heat. Your mills are equally liable to hot 
bearings, whether the motive power is derived from the fires under the 
boilers, or to the head of water inthe mill pond. Whenever anyone 
states, as a principle, that the electricity used for lighting cannot set fire 
to anything, he is not only in error, but is uttering a fallacy which will 
lead to the destruction of property, if carried into effect in any electric 
lighting system. It is better to meet the issue fairly, and the interests of 
all will be advanced by the consideration of its dangers, for in no other 
manner can suitable measures for protection be reached. 

In the Mill Mutual Insurance companies, there were 61 establishments 
lighted by electricity up to last May. With few exceptions, the lights 
had not been in use previous to the Autumn of 1881, and many had been 
started early inthe spring. In these 61 establishments I know of 22 fires 
due to electric lighting and assignable to the following causes :—8 were 
from globules of melted copper or particles of hot carbon falling out from 
the bottom of the globes. The actual number of fires from this cause 
was probably many times this number. That class of fires will not con- 
tinue to happen, as all makers now set their lamp globes in a tight stand 
with a ridge around the edge. A flat plate will not answer the purpose, 
as there was one instance where drops of melted copper rolled off and set 
a fire. Four fires were due to leaking water or washing floors, and 2 
more were caused by water in a dyehouse condensing on the building to 
which uninsulated wires were fastened. In most of these instances, a 
grounded circuit formed one of the two connections eee to divert the 
electricity from the wires. Many of the lower carbons fell from lamps, 
and 5 fires were caused where they;fell upon combustible material. Three 
fires were caused by cross arcs from one wire to another, where uninsu- 
lated wires were fastened againstconductors. In one: instance the con- 
ductor was formed by dust settling upon uninsulated wires, and on a 
damp day it absorbed enough moisture to form a path for the formation 
of a cross arc, which started a slight fire. In another instance, the wires 
were fastened to a damp beam, which was decayed, and was burned 
nearly in two by the smouldering fire. And in the third instance, damp 
brickwork in a tunnel was a sufficient conductor to establish an arc 
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which did not do any material damage there, but injured the dynamo. 
Other fires produced by cross arcs started by water, forming a connection 
between two wires, have been referred to. Inmy connection with electric 
lighting matters for the Underwriters Union, I know of two fires caused 
by improper switches ; two by water reaching the wires of a circuit al- 
ready grounded ; and one from wires coming in contact with a building, 
so that their insulation was worn away. I believe that all these fires 
should be classed as avoidable fires, because the use of well-known pre- 
cautions would have anticipated their possibility. The precautions are 
known only as a matter of experience, because there was no source of in- 
formation stating the results from electric lighting currents under certain 
circumstances. The damage from these fires was in each instance small, 
as would be expected. It is the experience of the Boston Manufactur- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance company, that in mills three-fourths of the 
fires are in the daytime, and three-fourths of the losses are in the night ; 
so the chance of loss in the night is nine times as great as in the day. 
During the last two years, the introduction of automatic sprinklers has 
reduced the damage from night fires one-half, As the electric lights 
areused during working hours, these accidents come under the head of 
day fires. When they have happened, there has always been a sufficient 
number of emp!oyees engaged on the premises to attend to the matter at 
once. When electricity is diverted from the system, the lights are cor- 
respondingly diminished, and general : ttention directed to the difficulty. 
Eyre M. Shaw, Captain of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade of London, 
when in Boston, during his recent visit to America, stated to me that since 
the introduction of the electric light, there had been about one hundred 
fires in London from this cause. 

Electricity forms the safest method of illumination when the following 
precautions are observed : The system insulated thoughout, so that there 
is no electrical communication with the earth or from one part of the ap- 
paratus to another, except through the proper conductors, even if the 
wires should be exposed to water. All switches made with a lapping 
connection, so that no arc can be formed, Arc lamps provided with 
globes closed underneath, and the frame so arranged that the lower car- 
bon could not fall out, even ifthe clamp failed to hold it securely. The 
wires of incandescent systems provided with a sufficient number of fusible 
links to secure the system against any damage from an excess of current. 
The carrying out of these principles in every detail requires careful work 
and constant watchfulness. Other features in an electric lighting system 
are advisable to assure the most satisfactory operation of the apparatus, 
but they are not essential to secure safety against fire. The insulation of 
a system can be assured only by frequent tests. The best instrument for 
ordinary use is a magneto, which generates an alternating current and 
rings a bell, like the ordinary telephone ‘‘calls.” It is used by connect- 
ing one wire to the ground and the other tothe system. The presence of 
a fault isindicated by the ringing of the bell when the magneto is put in 
Operation. Means for the systematic trial of the insulation is relatively 
as important as the use of gauge cocks on boilers. 

If an electric lighting system is sufficiently insulated when first arranged, 
there is no assurance that it will remain so, on account of the numerous 
changes, blunders, and accidents to which it is subjected. Unfortu- 
nately we are not forewarned of any lurking disarrangement of electric ap- 
paratus by means of any of the senses, in the same manner that leaking 
gas appeals to the sense of smell, or as leaking steam produces sound, 
and vapor. 

When electric lights become dim in rainy weather, it is conclusive evi- 
dence of ground connections, which divert the electricity from the system, 
causing both commercial loss of electricity and great danger of fire. Two 
contacts are necessary to divert electricity from an electric lighting system. 
If one contact already exists and connects it with the earth, only one more 
contact is necessary to conduct a portion of the electricity from the sys- 
tem. In such an event, if the electricity meets with a conductor of suffic- 
ient high resistance, the electricity is converted into heat sufficient to burn 
any combustible substance which is present. Underwriters have two 
methods of defense against a special hazard ; the one to advance the rate 
to an amount deemed commensurate with the increased danger, and the 
other method consists in the removal of the source of danger. With elec- 
tric lighting the hazard is not an inseparable part of the system, can be 
obviated by the measures which have been referred to, and are applicable 
to all systems of electric lighting. 


Regulations of the Boston Fire Underwriters Union for the Use of Electric 
Lighting Apparatus. 


WrrEs—Conducting wires over buildings must be seven feet above roofs, and 
also high enough to avoid ladders of the Fire Department. 

Whenever the electric light wires are in proximity to other wires, dead guard 
wires must be placed so as to prevent any possibility of contact, in case of accident 
to the wires or their supports. Conducting wires must be secured to insulated fast- 
enings, and covered with an insulation which is water-proof on the outside and not 
easily worn by abrasion. Whenever wires pass through walls, roofs, floors or parti- 
tions, or there is liability to abrasion, or exposure to rats and mice, the insulation 
must be protected with lead, rubber, stoneware, or some other satisfactory material. 
— entering buildings must be wrapped so that water cannot enter through the 
tubes. 

For inside use, loops of wire must be avoided, and the insulating fastenings ar- 
ranged to keep the wires free from contact with the building. 

Joints in wires to be securely made and wrapped. Soldered joints are desirable, 
but not essential. Wires conducting electricity for arc lights must not approach 
each other nearer than one foot; and for incandescent lamps, the main wires must 
not be less than two and a half inches apart. 

Care must be taken that the wires are‘not placed one above another, in sucha 
manner that water could make a cross connection, 





A cut-out which can be operated by the firemen or police’must be placed ; 

. “es 3 7, : ed in th 
circuit in a well-protected and accessible place. € 

LAMPs.—For arc lamps, the frames and other exposed parts of the lam 
be insulated from the circuit. Each lamp must be provided with a sepasaie — 
switch, and also with an automatic switch which will close the circuit ands me 
the light whenever the carbons do not approach each other, or the resistance of fe 
lamp becomes excessive from any cause. The lamps must be provided with s = 
arrangement or device to prevent the lower carbons from falling out, in cae 
clamp should not hold them securely. . the 

For inside use, the light must be surrounded by a globe, which must rest; 
tight stand, so that no particles of melted copper or heated carbon can escape; re 
an near combustible material, this globe must be protected by a wire Delting. 
Broken or cracked globes must be replaced immediately. Unless a very high lok 
is used, which closes in as far as possible at the top, it must be covered bron 
protector reaching to a safe distance above the light. .o 

For incandescent lamps, the conducting wires leading to each building and t 
each important branch circuit must be provided with an automatic switch or cut off s 
its equivalent, capable of protecting the system from any injury due to an Cucemiee 
current of electricity. 

The small wires leading to each lamp from the main wires must be very thor 
oughly insulated, and if separated or broken, no attempt made to join them while 
the current is in the main wires. 

DyYNAMO MACHINES.—Dynamo machines must be located in dry Places, not 
exposed to flyings or easily combustible material, and insulated upon wood founda. 
tions. ‘They must be provided with devices capable of controlling any changes in 
the quantity of the current; and, if these governors are not automatic, a competent 
person must be in attendance near the machine whenever it is in operation. 

Each machine must be used with complete wire circuit ; and connections of wires 
with pipes, or the use of ground circuits in any other method, is absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

The whole system must be kept insulated, and tested every day for ground con- 
nections atample time before lighting to remedy faults of insulation, if they 
are discovered, , 

Preference is given for switches constructed with alapping connection, so that no 
electric arc can be formed at the switch when it is changed; otherwise the stands 
of switches, where powerful currents are used, must be made of stoneware, glass 
slate, or some incombustible substance which will withstand the heat ot the are 
when the switch is changed. 





George T. Hope as a Fireman, 


TuE following we find in the new work, beautifully illustrated, just 
published by the Harpers, entitled ‘ The Story of the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment of the City of New York :” 

George T. Hope, President of the Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was foreman of Columbian Hose Company No. g, and afterward of 
Pearl Hose Company No. 28. He has been connected with the business 
of insurance since boyhood, has been an insurance officer since he was 
seventeen years of age, has been in the service of the Continental Insu- 
rance Company since 1852, and its President for twenty-five years. He 
joined Hose Company No. g when nineteen years old, and was its fore- 
man before his twenty-first year. ‘‘A majority of the company, with their 
foreman, having resigned from it for reasons satisfactory to themselves, left 
the old house in Mulberry street, near Grand street, and established a new 
organization, known at first as the Fifth District Hose Company, and 
afterward as Pearl Hose Company No. 8, among whose members were 
George W. Lane (late City Chamberlain), Samuel Colg’te, john P. Moore, 
John M. Davies, George P. Ockershausen, James Forshay (the Presi- 
dent of the Seventh Avenue Railroad Company), Stephea Burkhalter, 
and A. J. Delatour. Hose Company No. 28 lzsted twenty-five years; 
and when the Volunteer Department was disbanded one cf the new Fire 
Commissioners said to me: ‘ We have just put your company out of com- 
mission ; it st nds to-day the most respectable fire company in the city.’ 

‘* Hose Company No. 28 had two distinctive features: it was the first 
fire company that confined its operations to a certain district (except in 
case of a general alarm), and so was on hand for service in that district 
when the other companies perhaps were doing duty elsewhere. Ata 
terrible fire in Burling Slip, some weeks previous to the organization of 
the company, every apparatus was absent at a fire up-town, and for half an 
hour no water could be obtained for the Burling Slip fire. The insurance 
companies therefore petitioned for the establishment of a fire company 
that should always be found in the Fifth District, and Hose Company 
No. 28 responded to the call, thus paving the way for the system of dis- 
trict alarms. In tne next place, this company was the first in the United 
States to play on a fire a stream of water from a steam engine. When, in 
1840, the insurance companies had received from Paul Hodge a steam 
engine which they had commissioned him to build, there lay the machine, 
an elephant on their hands. The firemen shrunk from it; it was novel ; 
it foreboded change. Its owners applied to the foreman of Pearl Hose 
Company No. 28 to take charge of it; he submitted the matier to his 
company, who, upon motion of George W. Lane, unanimously deter- 
mined to man it. At the fire which consumed a portion of the Harper 
Buildings, in 1842, 1 lay on my stomach for two hours, holding the pipe 
of that engine. Its steam capacity, however, proving to be insufficient, 
and its weight excessive, the apparatus was abandoned after a year's use; 
but in the meantime the company had built a fine new hose carriage 
silver plated and pearl painted.” Hodge's engine, which looked like 4 
locomotive engine, and was 13% feet long, was publicly tested in front 
of the City Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 27, 841, at four o'clock. She 
threw water, through a 1 15-16 inch pipe, to a perpendicular height of 
seventy feet, in the presence of the Common Council ; and througha ! 
inch pipe, at an angle of forty-five degrees, to a height of 120 feet. Itwas 
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ly bought by Mr. Bloomer, a packing-box manufacturer, who used it | notable prevalence of fires during this year, so far, Our expenses have 
any tionary engine. The beautiful carriage of Pearl Hose Company | been somewhat larger, consequent upon the establishing of a Western 
as a sia Department, which has, even so soon, proved a satisfactory investment 


, into by an omnibus while on the way to the fire at the 
No. a cebly eos 4 in the winter of 1866, and was smashed. That 
Svae last of her, She was running as a tender to the truck of Hook 
ompany No.1. 

2 ‘ay in bed and shuddered at the thought of the perils I had 

ouatered at fires,” continues Mr. Hope, ‘‘ but at the time of encoun- 
= ‘them I had not the least sense of danger. I think that firemen are 
he first and developed afterward. It was the very enérgy dis- 
pana in their subsequent careers that sent So many men now prominent 
: New York merchants and financiers into the Fire Department. To be 
~— oat a man must know how to be unconscious of himself while in 
re most ‘perilous circumstances. When I luok back upon my experi- 
ence as a fireman, I think of it in this wise: I was of use asa citizen; I 
made friendships that have never been broken, and I gained a knowledge of 
my own business as an insurance officer, which otherwise I never should 
have had. How many fires have | attended? Why, I have attended sixty 
in sixty consecutive days. I have attended thousands of them. Would I 
live over again my experience as a fireman if I could? If circumstances 
were now as they then were, I should to a dead certainty. I shouldn't 


hesitate a moment.” 





Rough Waters at Elkhart. 


Tuer: is trouble in the local board at Elkhart, Ind. The agents are hav- 
ing a ‘‘tarrific” time there, somebody writes us, and crimination and re- 
crimination are the order of the day. One disgusted firm has addressed 
an open letter to the companies represented by another firm, which we 


print in part as follows : 

GENTLEMEN—Oft repeated outrages upon common business decency, 
by your agents in this place, has at last compelled us to remonstrate 
against their further diabolical acts, and we take this method of procedure 
as the initial step tocompulsory reform. Itis a fact well known to insur- 
ance writers here that the agency firm of State & Chamberlain, of this city, 
alittle more than one year ago called loud and long for the organization 
of alocal board, with scheduled rates to govern. Their cries were heard, 
and answer echoed back from all the insurance agents here that we would 
organize a Board of Underwriters. The organization was completed, rates 
established, by-laws adopted, and the machinery set in motion, all work- 
ing perfectly, so far as visible, and the board was pronounced by all a 
success ; and loudest in its praise was Messrs. State & Chamberlain, who 
at the very time of their plaudits were secretly cutting rates and violating 
the rules of the board, and when confronted would offer a flimsy excuse, 
such as, ‘I didn’t think,” or ‘* State wrote it,” or excuse their wrong acts 
by charging upon some innocent party a violation of some rule. And, 
gentlemen, they wore the local board cloak until it became threadbare, 
and so thin that it answered no longer for them a disguise ; at which point 
in the turn of the wheel, they ignored the board and failed to meet when 
called upon to do so, and then openly, boldly, without hoodwink or cloak, 
charged upon others that they stand in the way of organizing a local board, 
forgetting, as they have in other matters, to state the truth, viz., that the 
old board still exists, and that a majority of the agents are writing at 
established rates, while they—State & Chamberlain—are cutting and slash- 
ing, violating all rules of propriety and common business decency. 


Messrs. State & Chamberlain, of course, should be allowed their say, 
and doubtless considerable printers’ ink and acrimonious talk will have 
been wasted before soothing specials can arrive at the scene of conflict. 





A Greeting to Agents. 


Tue following timely circular has been issued by J. C. Cunningham, 
Secretary of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, to his agents: 


To our Agents :—There is a natural anxiety during a ‘‘hard year,” like 
the present, to know how individual companies are getting along, and it 
may be due you that we briefly mention how the third quarter finds the 
“Old and Tried.” 

' The company’s assets show some gain since July 1, and -you will re- 
member that our semi-annual dividend was paid after the July statement. 
For this reason and because of an increased unearned premium liability, 
consequent upon an increased business, the net surplus has not increased 
very much since last statement. 

€ increased uneained premium liability is the legitimate result of a 
continuance of the increase of premium receipts which so agreeably sur- 
prised us during the first half of the year, and we find no fault with being 
compelled to reserve a large portion of the increase on account of re-in- 
surance, 

It now looks that our premiums of 1882 will exceed $400,000, which 

Some increase is gratifying as evidencing not only the company’s 
gtowing influence but the good will and increased effort of its agents. It 
certainly has not come from any ‘‘let up” in our ideas of adequacy of 
Tales or quality of hazard, as you can certify. 

Our losses for the nine months of this year vary little in amount from 
that for the same period of 1881, which is a pleasant fact considering the 





every way. 

We are also pleased to say that we notice some improvement in matters 
of rates and practice, especially during the last quarter, and we trust it is 
only the beginning of better things. There is great need of improvement, 
oad we urge you to heartily co-operate in all efforts for organization of 
local boards, demand for which is coming from all quarters and to which 
it seems to be our duty to respond. 

You now have the latest concerning the company’s condition, and you 
will see how much there is to encourage and gratify, and we give you 
hearty thanks for your cheerful co-operation and your important and ap- 
preciated contribution to this pleasant condition of its affairs. 

Let us move on, all together, in a continued and conservative effort for 
the remaining two months of the year, to the end that the Glens Falls may 
add even 1882 to its progressive history, and, at the same time, have done 
our share toward an improved condition of the business generally. 

; Yours very truly, J. C. CunNINGHAM, Secretary. 





Policyholders Warned. 


IN THE SPECTATOR of last week our Boston correspondent called atten- 
tion to the fact that an individual from this city had been attempting to 
play tricks on the policyholders of the old National Life, This has 
brought out the following circular from the Insurance Department of this 
State : 
’ STATE OF NEw York, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, OCTOBER 18, 1882. ' 

To policyholders : 

The attention of the Superintendent is this day called to the wording of 
a postal card sent by Charles T. Shelton to a policyholder of the National 
Life Insurance Company. The following is a copy: 

‘*T wish to pay the balance due you on your claim against the National 
Life Insurance Company. Please meet me at the Parker House, Boston, 
Wednesday next, 9 to 12 A. M. and I to 4 P. M. 

This is apt, if not intended, to mislead and I beg to say for the protec- 
tion of policyholders, that Mr. Shelton has received no authority from this 
department. He is not authorized to pay you any money on your claim, 
and no money due you has been paid tohim. Any dealing you may have 
with him will be at your own risk. An appeal taken from the general 
term, confirming the referee’s report, will be argued before the Court of 
Appeals. I do not know when the case will be reached by that court, but 
as soon as the matter is finally adjusted notice will be sent to you. 
The second dividend can then be paid direct to you without any deduc- 
tion for lawyer’s fees. The services of attorney are entirely unnecessary. 

Respectfully, CHARLES G. FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Boston Fire Underwriters voted to form a tariff association last 
week. 

—An electric light wire above ground caused a $30,000 fire recently at 
St. Paul. 

—No bon-fires will be permitted to burn in Brooklyn on the evening of 
election day. 

—The Vermont Accident Association of Rutland, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, is on the tapis. 

—The Queen City Fire Insurance Company, with a proposed capital of 
$200,000, is organizing at Denver. 

—Out of 397 persons who perished in the Vienna theatre, only eighteen 
are known to have been insured, and these for but about $20,000 in all. 

—Edward A. Moen, not Henry Moen, as previously announced, has 
been elected president of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New 
York. 

—The large planing-mill of A. Backus & Son, at Detroit, Mich., burned 
on Tuesday night, October 24. The total loss is estimated at $168,000, 
on which there is an insurance of only $40,000. 

—Edward Rawlings, managing director of the Guarantee and Accident 
Insurance Companies of North America, of Montreal, Canada, is in Chi- 
cago this week, looking after the interests of his companies. 

—Chief Bunker, of Cincinnati, reports the recent purchase of 3000 feet 
of hose, paid for with money raised by private subscription among the 
business men of that city. Probably the lesson of ‘‘ busted hose” will 
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not be lost’on the city government next time the fire department asks for 
an appropriation. 

—We learn for the first time of the existence of the Florida Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association. It remains for us to be convinced that a policy 
in that organization is worth the paper on which it is written. 


—The Illinois State officers claim that they have all the necessary proof 
to sustain the allegations in the guo warranto bill charging the State Capi- 
tal Life Association of Springfield with doing a graveyard business. 


—Efforts have been made at times to impose a tax on the premium on 
government bonds, but the New York Court of Appeals holds that the 
premium is no more liable to taxation than the principal of the bond, 


—The Weekly Underwriter ascribes to Chief Green, of Boston, certain 
remarks made by Ex-Chief John S. Damrell at the recent Convention of 
the Massachusetts Firemen’s Association. In justice to both gentlemen, 
the correction should be made. 


—N. W. Harris & Co. have opened offices in Chicago as investment 
bankers and brokers. Mr. Harris will be remembered by our readers as 
having long been connected with the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati as its secretary. 


—R. A. Waller, of Chicago, has taken into partnership J. B. Waller and 
H. A. Knott, under the firm name of R. A. Waller & Co, They represent 
the Williamsburg City and Kings County insurance companies of New 
York and the Firemens of Baltimore. 

—It will be remembered that Chief Horton J. Drake, of Coldwater, 
Mich., was arrested last December on the charge of incendiarism at the 
instance of one Hemingway. In September Chief Drake was acquitted 
on trial, and the verdict was received with rounds of applause by the au- 
dience in the court room. Hemingway confessed to the crime later and 
has been convicted and sentenced to nine years in State Prison. 


—The Travelers’ Record remarks that any one who thinks suicide is 
not a present and growing problem will do well to keep watch of the daily 
papers. A cursory reading for a single week in September, in New Eng- 
land alone, shows six—four women, an old man and a boy of fourteen ; 
for one week in October, nine; and doubtless this record is imperfect. 
The causes that increase insanity tend to increase suicide also, and other 
causes add their quota. 

—THE SPECTATOR should not speak of accident insurance as ‘‘ accidental” 
insurance. This would be avery happy term for the assessment busi- 
ness, as it is pure accident if a policy gives any actual insurance to any- 
body, and the tarest of accidents that anywhere near the face value is re- 
ceived.— 7vavelers’ Record. Beg pardon; it was a slip of the pen, ‘purely 
‘** accidental.” Had just been reading the newsy department of “ Acci- 
dentals” in The Record. 

—In The Commercial Bulletin of Tuesday there was published a list 
of 355 fire insurance companies, having an aggregate of $108,800,000 of 
assets, that have failed or gone out of business since 1870. The inquir- 
ing editor of the Bulletin asks ‘‘ why did they die?’ Bad management 
killed them—bad management of the individual companies in particular 
and of the entire business of fire underwriting in general. The disease 
is still raging, and there will soon be more fatal cases. That conundrum 
was not a hard one to answer. 

—The United States Army has an Army Mutual Aid Association and 
when a death occurs the members are assessed to help his family. The 
association has about 840 members. Joining this association is not 
compulsory, so that withdrawals are frequent, and a panic might occur 
in the rank and file at any time through an accumulation of losses, caus- 
ing half of the members or more to drop out. This is the experience 
of the co-operative plan. The Army Association, of course, is more 
binding than the ordinary co-operative, because of tiesof brotherhood and 
acquaintanceship. 


—Concerning the proposed Alliance at Chicago, a correspondent writes, 
‘* The projectors of this organization have at last concluded that further 
effort in its behalf is useless. It has been found that the agents here pull 
together no better than a span of balky horses. When one is ready to go 
ahead, another always wants to stand still, and vice versa. What one is 
willing to. do another isn’t, and so nothing is to come of the six months’ 
hard work of the committee of organization. Do the other agents of this 
city suppose that these gentlemen will ever undertake at any future time 





to bring them together? We think now that the last effort has bee 
and there is no hope for harmony among the agents here, 

can be done unless the companies take things in hand and 
of interests. There is no prospect that the companies will] 
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union of the underwriting interests of this city.” 


—Dr. Richardson, in Frazer’s Magazine, asserts that the members of the 
Jewish race are remarkable for their vitality. Their tenacity of life is ex. 
ceptional, and under all conditions of life to which the race has been sub. 
jected, under persecutions the most painful, under suppression of liberty 
the most determinate, under residences in confined quarters of towns that 
were practically prisons, under isolation most pitiful, under contempts 
most cruel, the Jewish family has maintained a vitality and health which 
is at once a model to the other families of men among which it has been 
destined to exist. 

—Philadelphia’s bi-centennial anniversary was duly celebrated last week 
crowds of persons assenibling from all parts of the country to witness the 
various exercises constituting the celebration programme. Our brethren 
of the insurance press exhibited commendable enterprise on the Occasion 
The American Exchange and Review publishing a handsome little 
souvenir showing the growth of insurance interests in Philadelphia during 
the past 200 years, while The United States Review appeared as a mam. 
moth bi-centennial number, giving much interesting matter tegarding un. 
derwriting in that city. The occasion was deserving of such recognition, 
and our friends proved equal to the emergency. 


—It is a good thing to take an occasional rake at the bones of the de. 
funct life companies which have not yet been fully gathered to their 
fathers. The New York Insurance Superintendent informs us that the 
drawback in the settlement of the affairs of the National Life of New York 
is in the confirmation of the referee’s report. As soon as that report has 
been finally adjusted ‘‘a second dividend will be paid direct to policy- 
holders, without any deduction for lawyers’ fees.” The receiver of the 
Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company, having disposed of the Van Nest 
property, the sale has been confirmed by an order of Justice Westbrook 
and the receiver ordered to deliver a deed of the same. In the case of the 
People vs. the Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company, Willard Bartlett 
having declined the appointment of referee, J ustice Westbrook has granted 
another order appointing Edward H. Hobbs as such referee. 


—The London theatres are to be inspected by Captain Shaw, chief of 
the fire brigade, as a preliminary step, we suppose, to altering them at 
Captain Shaw’s suggestion. The Lancet, which is inclined to take credit 
for having brought about this inspection, wants the theatres put entirely 
in Captain Shaw’s hands, so far as their protection from fire is concerned, 
and then would have a portion of the fire brigade toled off every night to 
attend them. It would not have the firemen attached permanently to the 
theatres, but detailed for special duty at them, and would have the officers 
make visits at stated times, much as pickets of the army are inspected, 
This is the plan in vogue in New York City, where Firemen are detailed 
to every theatre whenever a performance is in progress, and they have en- 
tire charge of all fire extinguishing appliances. On several occasions 
their appearance on the stage has served to check a panic. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette affirms that the ills of life might by the single 
aid of insurance be rendered exhilarating in Great Britain, if certain 
statutes of George III, did not stupidly intervene. In the Southem 
States of America the illness of one’s father or mother, instead of causing 
the slightest depression in the family circle, creates a wholesome and 
mild excitement. Every one concerned, including the servants, rush off 
to the nearest insurance office, and a brisk trade is done. The companies 
are only too eager to do business, and if the dutiful children abbreviate 
the parental existence sometimes, the managers retaliate by absconding 
occasionally with the premiums. The last field opened out in this direc- 
tion is marriage insurance. The company, on payment of a premium, 
guarantee that A and B will never marry if they do not do so within five 
months ; if A and B are in love the companies say they will not wait for 
five months; if not, five months of engagement is full of pitfalls, and the 
employment of competent slanderers finishes the job. The utmost é€x- 
citement prevails in the neighborhood—every one is interested ; even the 
jilted one takes out a policy and is happy ; and it really seems hard that 
in England one is debarred from the innocent and lucrative sport by old: 
fashioned statutes, 
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